LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

vant was a German ex-steward, a feckless, kindly
creature, who seemed born with two left hands, .but
was always ready to do his best But the less com-
petent the servant, the more numerous and miscella-
neous were the odd jobs which devolved upon his
master and mistress.

Thus in the meantime Stevenson's own work went
on under great disadvantages. Much of his effort was
expended upon the South Sea Letters; but this was the
time when he saw most of the virgin forest, and his
solitary expeditions and the hours spent in weeding at
the edge of the " bush" were, as we shall see, not
without effect upon his writing.

In January, 1891, he left his wife in sole charge and
went to Sydney to meet his mother, who was to ar-
rive there from Scotland on her way to Samoa. The
shaft of the Lilbeck broke when she was near Fiji, at
the worst of seasons and in the most dangerous of
waters; but it was patched up with great skill, and,
under sail and to the astonishment of the whole port,
she arrived at her destination only four days late.
Stevenson as usual "fell sharply sick in Sydney," but
was able to go on board the Lttbeck again and convoy
his mother to her new home. The house, after all,
was not ready to receive her, and, having taken her
first brief glimpse of Samoa, she returned to the Colo-
nies for another couple of months.

Stevenson then accompanied Mr. Harold Sewall, the
American Consul-General, upon a visit to Tutuila, the
easternmost island of the group, now added to the
territory of the United States.

Here they spent three weeks, partly by the shores of
114there was always an open restaurant. Their one ser-112and the opal of the shallow sea.ld have a horse's head athwart thelentum.
